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DREAM  FACES. 


Scene. — Morning  Room  at  Woodlcigh.  Philip  discovered 
at  easel ,  'painting .  Lucy  standing  down  stage ,  R. 

Music ,  “  Dream  Faces,”  to  take  up  curtain. 

Phil.  Now,  Lucy,  how  can  I  endow  this  picture  with  a 
Madonna-like  expression  while  you  keep  laughing  ? 

Lucy.  I  didn’t  know,  Philip,  that  you  were  painting  a 
Madonna. 

Phil.  You  are  a  very  irritating  young  lady. 

Lucy.  I  thought  it  was  my  picture,  not  the  Madonna’s. 
Phil.  So  it  is,  but  as  it  is  also  supposed  to  be  an  ideal 
painting  of  your  favourite  Evangeline  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  out  of  character  to  depict  her  with  a  face  rippling  all 
over  with  laughter. 

Lucy.  That  just  depends  upon  whether  you  are  paint¬ 
ing  her  in  the  first  chapter  or  the  last. 

Phil.  I  don’t  think  that  Longfellow  brightened  her  life 
with  a  smile  from  start  to  finish. 

Lucy.  Oh  !  yes,  indeed,  he  did  though. 

“  For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father ; 

Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  glad¬ 
ness 

Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it.” 

There  now,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  Dismal  1 
Phil.  That  I  think  the  poet’s  description  of  her  when 
her  long  wanderings  are  nearly  finished  is  far  sweeter — • 

“  Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long 
journey, 

Faded  was  she  and  old  whe  .i  in  disappointment  it  ended, 

Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  th» 
shadow.” 
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There,  Miss  Frivolous,  that’s  my  Evangeline,  and  that’s  how 
I  prefer  to  paint  her. 

Lucy.  Miss  Frivolous,  indeed !  ( going  uj)  to  Philip) 
But  I  say,  Philip,  I  think  after  all  that  you  are  right. 
Do  you  know  there  is  something  in  the  description,  a  sort 
of  sadn  )ss,  that  suggests  Aunt  Margaret.  ( turning  from 
him  and  going  to  ottoman ,  l.c.) 

Phil.  What  an  extraordinary  girl  you  are.  You  are 
always  seeing  impossible  faces,  and  detecting  strange 
resemblances  where  none  exist. 

Lucy.  Philip  ! 

Phil.  Well ! 

Lucy.  Do  you  think  Aujit  Margaret  was  ever  in  love  ? 

Phil.  Do  I  think  Aunt  Margaret  was  ever  in  love? 
That  s  a  very  impertinent  curiosity  which  does  not  deserve 
to  be  satisfied. 

Lucy.  No  !  But  really,  do  you  think  so? 

Phil.  As  Aunt  Margaret  has  never  taken  me  into  her 
confidence  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
refer  you  for  your  answer  to  auntie  herself. 

Lucy.  Oh !  I  shouldn’t  like  to  ask  her,  but  I  should 
like  to  know. 

Phil.  I  dare  say  you  would. 

Lucy.  It  seems  such  a  pity  she  never  married. 

Phil.  Peisonally  I  am  rather  grateful  than  otherwise 
that  she  remained  single.  ( coming  down  to  Lucy) 

Lucy.  And  why  ? 

Phil.  Because  had  she  married,  I  should  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  grubbing  away  in  some  lawyer’s  ofiice  in  London  x 
instead  of  living  here  at  dear  old  Woodleigh,  and  bein" 
ampiy  provided  for.  Yes  !  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I 
am  sorry  Aunt  Margaret  did  not  marry. 

Lucy.  But  I  am. 

Phil.  And  what  is  your  reason,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  good  wife  some  * 
man  has  lost.  Of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  I  think  Aunt 
Margaret  is  the  best.  Yes  !  She  must  have  been  in  love  ' 


once. 

PhiL  And  what  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Lucy.  Because  all  women— No,  I  don’t  mean  that— I 
mean— well — she  couldn’t  help  it. 
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Phil.  You  are  right,  Lucy,  she  was.  She  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  But  it  is  a  subject  she  never  refers  to.  It 
was  not  a  happy  engagement,  and  it  came  to  nothing. 

( returns  to  picture ) 

Lucy.  Poor  auntie !  I  have  always  thought  she  had 
some  sorrow. 

Phil.  Since  then  she  might  have  married  well  over  and 
over  again,  but  she  has  been  true  to  the  memory  of  her  first 
love  all  her  life. 

Lucy.  So  like  auntie. 

Phil.  There  !  The  picture  is  nearly  finished.  Another 
sitting  and  a  few  flowers  in  the  hand,  and  there  you  are, 

Lucy.  Flowers  !  (going  to  piano  and  taking  some  violets 
from  vase)  Will  these  do  ? 

Phil,  (meeting  Lucy  in  c.  of  stage)  Violets.  Will  they 
be  correct  ?  Did  they  have  violets  in  America  in  the  days 
of  the  Puritan  fathers  1 

Lucy.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  but  as  it’s  my  picture 
as  well  as  Evangeline’s,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  consulted  as 
to  what  flowers  I  prefer. 

Phil.  Very  well  !  Violets  be  it. 

Lucy.  Besides,  they  are  auntie’s  favourite  flower.  Aren’t  - 
they  sweet  ?  Smell ! 

Phil.  Delightful.  May  I  keep  them  ? 

Lucy.  Why,  of  course,  I  gathered  them  for  you. 

Phil.  You  did  1  , 

Lucy.  No  !  I  don’t  mean  that,  but  you  may  have  them 
if  you  like. 

Phil.  To  keep  1 

Lucy.  They  will  soon  fade,  (sits  on  ottoman ) 

Phil.  ( leaning  over  her)  What  is  it  Longfellow  says  : 

“  Themselves  will  fade,  but  not  their  memory,  and  memory 
hath  the  power  to  recreate  them  from  the  dust.”  That’s 
what  memory  shall  do  for  these,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  But  they  are  not  worth  it. 

Phil.  To  others,  no,  but  to  me  most  precious.  Do  you 
know  that  to-day  is  your  birthday  ?  <  • 

Lucy.  As  if  a  girl  ever  forgets  her  birthday  !  Besides 
auntie  took  care  to  remind  me,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  you.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don’t  think  I  - 
am  friends  with  you. 
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Phil.  Aunfc  Margaret  is  always  first  in  kindness. 
Lucy,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour. 

Lucy.  No,  sir  !  Not  till  you  have  atoned  for  your 
negligence. 

Phil.  ( kneels )  Lady  fair,  permit  a  recreant  knight, 
with  all  humility,  to  salute  your  hand,  and  while  seeking 
your  gracious  pardon  to  wish  you  very  many  happy  returns 
of  this  your  ladyship’s  natal  day. 

Lucy.  Rise,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  our  royal  forgiveness. 
(Philip  rises  and  sits  beside  her)  And  now,  Philip,  if  you 
wish  me  to  grant  you  a  favour,  you  must  promise  to  be 
very,  very  good. 

Phil.  As  good  as  I  can  be.  I  want  you  to - - 

Lucy.  Yes  ? 

Phil.  Wear  this  ring. 

Lucy,  {taking  ring)  Oh,  how  pretty  !  An  emerald  and 
a  ruby,  both  heart-shaped  and  surrounded  by  tiny 
diamonds.  And  is  this  really  for  me  ? 

Phil.  If  you  will  accept  it,  with  cousin  Philip’s  love. 

Lucy.  Oh,  you  dear,  good  old  boy  1  {putting  it  on 
finger) 

Phil.  No,  not  that  finger — -may  I?  {takes  ring  and  puts 
it  on  finger) 

Lucy.  Not  that  one,  Philip. 

Phil.  Yes,  that  one,  dear.  The  third  finger  on  the 
left  hand.  You  see  how  economical  I  am.  It  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  a  birthday  gift — and - - 

Lucy.  Philip ! 

Phil.  I  am  in  earnest,  dear.  Will  you  Avear  it  for  my 
sake  ? 

Lucy.  Cousin  ! 

Phil.  {rises)  No,  not  cousin,  I  wish  to  be  something 
more  to  you  than  that.  We  two  have  lived  here  as  long  as 
Ave  can  remember,  we  have  groAvn  up  together  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  Avith  our  groAvth,  so  my  love  has  developed.  Lucy, 
I  love  you. 

Lucy,  {rises  and  half  turns  from  him)  Philip  ! 

Phil,  {he  takes  her  hand)  Will  you  wear  this  ring  as  a 
promise  that  you  will  some  day  be  my  wife  ? 

Lucy.  What  will  auntie  say  ? 
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Phil.  In  her  heart  of  hearts,  I  think  she  has  always 
wished  it.  Say,  dearest,  shall  it  be  so  1  Do  you  care  for 
me  sufficiently  to  trust  your  whole  future  to  my  keeping  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  Philip,  now  and  always,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Phil.  And  you  love  me  ? 

Lucy.  You  know  I  do.  (placing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
Margaret’s  voice  heard  outside  calling  “  Lucy.’ )  Oh3  there’s 
auntie,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Phil.  Face  it  out  like  a  man. 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  can’t  face  it  out  like  a  man.  (goes  up 
and  hides  behind  easel .  Philip  takes  up  palette  and  brush 
and  gets  down  r.) 

Enter  Margaret,  l.u.e. 

i  * 

Mar.  Philip,  I  have  been  all  over  the  grounds  looking 
for  Lucy,  (sees  her )  Oh  !  there  you  are,  dear. 

Phil.  Eh  !  yes.  There  she  is.  (confused) 

Lucy,  (coming  downi  c.,  hesitatingly)  Yes,  auntie,  here  I 

am. 

Phil,  (confused)  Yes,  eh  !  eh  !  There  she  is.  {aside) 
How  shall  I  break  it  to  her  1  (aloud)  She  has  been  giving 
me  a  sitting  this  morning  for  the  picture.  It’s  getting 
along  famously,  (comes  doum}  c.,  crossing  Lucy.  Philip 
R.  Margaret  c.  Lucy  l.) 

Mar.  (touching  violets  in  Philip’s  coat)  That’s  not  all 
she  has  been  giving  you,  I  perceive,  (to  Lucy)  You  have 
been  in  the  woods  this  morning,  I  see.  (Philip  goes  up  to 
picture) 

Lucy.  Yes,  auntie,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  violets, 
too.  (giving  them  to  her)  And,  auntie,  I  met  such  a 
strange  looking  man  as  I  was  coming  home. 

Mar.  I  hope  you  did  not  speak  to  him. 

Lucy.  I  could  not  help  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  tell 
him  who  lived  at  Woodleigh  now,  and  when  I  told  him  you 
did  he  seemed  quite  pleased. 

Mar.  And  you  did  not  know  him  ? 

Lucy.  No  ;  he  was  well  dressed,  but  somehow  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  exactly  a  gentleman.  When  he  had  gonp, 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  I  had  seen  him  somewhere 
before. 

Mar.  Another  of  your  strange  fancies,  child. 

Lucy.  Perhaps  so.  Let  me  pin  the  violets  in  your 
dress,  [doing  so,  Margaret  sees  ring ,  and  takes  her 
hand) 

Mar.  Another  birthday  gift ;  may  I  see  it  ?  (Philip 
comes  doivn  r.) 

Phil.  From  me,  Aunt  Margaret.  Lucy  has  promised - 

Lucy.  Yes,  auntie  dear — I  have  promised — to  wear  it 
because  he  gave  it  to  me,  and — it;s  my  birthday,  you 
know. 

Phil.  Yes,  it’s  Lucy’s  birthday,  you  know,  and - 

Mar.  And - ?  (Margaret  is  between  the  two ; 

she  looks  from  one  to  the  other)  Ah  !  I  see.  (Philip  goes  up 
to  c.  opening)  Lucy,  while  I  speak  to  Philip  will  you 
make  up  a  basket  of  nice  things  to  take  down  to  poor  Mrs. 
Roberts,  the  carrier’s  wife,  who  is  ill  ? 

Lucy,  [up  at  door ,  r.)  You  are  not  cross  with  me,  are 
you,  auntie  ? 

Mar.  Cross,  my  darling  ?  No,  no  !  It  would  be  my 
greatest  happiness  to  see  you  married  to  your  cousin. 
There!  Run  away.  (Margaret  kisses  Lucy  and  turns  to 
table ,  r.) 

Lucy.  How  good  she  is.  [catches  sight  of  Philip  and 
kisses  her  hand  to  him  ;  he  returns  it  and  follows  her  to  door , 
and  is  seen  by  Margaret.  Exit  Lucy,  l.  1  e.) 

Mar.  Philip,  come  here,  [they  sit  at  table,  r.  ;  Philip,  r. 
Margaret,  l.)  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  wish  to, 
marry  your  cousin,  but  before  you  commit  yourself  to  any 
engagement  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  of  somethin0, 
that  I  have  hitherto  kept  from  you. 

Phil.  Nothing,  my  dear  aunt,  can  alter  my  affection 
for  her. 

Mar.  I  sincerely  trust  not,  my  boy. 

Phil..  Nor  hers  for  me.  Your  consent  is  all  that  we 
need ,  neither  of  us  has  anyone  to  consult  but  you. 

Mar.  That  is  not  so,  Philip. 

Phil.  No? 

Mar.  I  have  recognised  all  along  that  the  day  would  in 
All  probability  arrive  when  I  should  be  compelled  to  offer 
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yon  an  explanation,  but  I  have  hitherto  shrunk  from 
doing  so. 

Phil.  My  dear  aunt,  if  it  touches  upon  anything  pain¬ 
ful  to  yourself  I  beg  you  will  not  refer  to  it. 

Mar.  It  is  painful,  Philip,  but  it  is  a  pain  that  is  past, 
and  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  know  all.  Many  years 
ago  I  was  engaged  to  my  cousin,  your  uncle,  Robert 
Lumley.  He  was  then  a  cornet  in  the  Hussars.  It  was 
arranged  that  when  he  obtained  his  troop  we  were  to  be 
married. 

Phil.  Poor  fellow  !  He  died  before  he  obtained  his  pro¬ 
motion  1 

Mar.  No,  Philip,  he  did  not  die.  Would  he  had  done 
so. 

Phil.  Uncle  Robert  not  dead? 

M  ar.  No  !  It  was  I  who  spread  tha'j  report. 

Phil.  You,  aunt  !  But  why  ? 

Mar.  To  save  the  family  name  from  disgrace.  Reports 
reached  me  from  time  to  time  of  the  wild  reckless  life  he 
was  living,  but  I  loved  him,  and  screened  him  as  far  as  I 
was  able.  At  last  he  Was  compelled  to  leave  the  regiment. 
He  forged  his  Colonel’s  name  to  a  large  amount,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In  his  absence  the  money 
was  paid,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  service,  a  dis¬ 
graced,  a  ruined  man. 

O  1  v 

Phil.  And  you  paid  the  money  ? 

Mar.  I  loved  him. 

Phil.  And  did  he  love  you  1 

Mar.  I  thought  he  did,  and  in  his  trouble  clung  to  him 
more  than  ever. 

Phil.  Poor  Aunt  Margaret  ! 

Mar.  Poor  Margaret,  indeed.  Several  years  elapsed 
during  which  I  heard  from  him  at  intervals.  One  day  I  saw 
in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  passing  forged 
hank  notes.  I  went  to  London,  was  present  at  his  trial,  and; 
heard  him  convicted  and  sentenced.  It  was  only  then  I 
learned  he  had  been  married  for  over  a  year. 

Phil.  Married  ]  .  •  .  1 

Mar.  Yes,  married.  I  discovered  the  whereabouts  of 
his  wife,  but  only  in  time  to  close  her  eyes  in  death.  I  took 
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her  child,  and  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  her  as  long  as  I 
lived.  That  child  was  Lucy — and  is  your  cousin. 

Phil.  But,  Robert— Uncle  Robert — what  became  of 
him  ? 

Mar.  He  lives  still,  known  only  to  my  lawyer  and 
myself. 

Phil.  And  does  he  know  of  Lucy’s  existence  ? 

Mar.  No.  Nor  she  of  his.  {they  both  rise )  Now,  Philip, 
you  know  why  I  never  married.  Now  you  know  the  secret 
of  Lucy’s  birth.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  are 
still  content  to  marry  the  child  of  such  a  father. 

Phil.  Aunt  Margaret,  I  love  Lucy  better  than  my  life, 
and  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  the  more 
than  mother  you  have  been  to  us  both.  I  will  marry  Lucy 
as  soon  as  we  have  your  consent  and  blessing. 

Mar.  {taking  both  his  hands)  My  dear  boy,  you  have 
both.  (Philip  goes  up,  c.) 

Enter  Servant,  l.u.e.,  with  card  on  salver. 

Mar.  {taking  card  and  reading )  Captain  Brandon — 
Captain  Brandon — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  name. 

Piiil.  {up  c.)  Shall  I  see  the  gentleman  for  you,  aunt? 
I  know  your  objection  to  meeting  strangers. 

Mar.  Thank  you,  dear.  Perhaps  he  may  have  called 
in  reference  to  the  cottage  I  have  to  let.  I  will  see  him. 
{to  Servant)  Show  the  gentleman  in.  {Exit  Servant, 
l.u.e.  Philip  comes  down ,  l.)  Go,  Philip,  and  find  Lucy, 
and  while  you  plead  for  yourself,  remember  that  you  are 
pleading  also  for  the  happiness  of  one  who  loves  you  both 
very,  very  dearly,  of  one  who  would  keep  you  both  with 
her  until  the  evening  twilight  of  her  life  merges  into  the 
darkness  of  night. 

Phil.  God  bless  you,  Aunt  Margaret. 

Mar.  {taking  his  hand)  And  you,  too,  my  boy.  {kisses 
his  forehead)  There,  go  and  find  Lucy  while  I  see  our 
visitor.  {Exit  Philip,  l.i.e.) 

Mar.  (l.c.)  Have  I  been  doing  right  all  these  years  in 
keeping  the  existence  of  Lucy’s  father  a  secret  from  her  ? 
I  hope  so.  I  think  I  have.  Ah  !  time  will  show  ;  time 
will  show,  {crosses  to  R.) 
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Servant  shows  in  Robert,  l.u.e.  ;  and  retires. 

Rob.  (at  door)  How  do,  Meg  ^ 

Mar.  ( down  stage ,  R.)  Robert,  you  here  t  # 

Rob.  (coming  down)  Very  much  here  you  received  y 
pasteboard.  (Margaret,  r.  c.  ;  Robert,  l.  c.) 

Mar.  Is  this  your  card  1 
Rob.  It  is,  pro  tem. 

Mar.  Another  false  name  1  .  , 

Rob.  False!  You  are  severe,  my  dear  cousin.  Brandon, 

I  admit,  is  not  my  name  by  inheritance,  neither  have  i  th  . 
honour  now  of  holding  her  Majesty’s  commission. 

Mar.  Then  why  this  assumption  1  . , 

Rob.  My  dear  'cousin,  some  years  ago,  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  only  relative  I  have  in  the  world,  I  demded  t® 
give  the  old  name  a  rest.  I  assumed  the  name  of  Biando  , 
and  I  have  borne  it  on  and  off  ever  since.  The  Captain 
is  simply  a  courtesy  title,  conferred  upon  me  by— mysei  . 

Looks  well  in  print,  (sits  on  ottoman) 

Mar.  Robert,  the  last  time  we  met  you  promised  me 
you  would  never  trouble  me  again.  Why  have  you  com  , 

b6"  Rob.  To  see  you,  my  charming  Meg ;  your  welcome  does 

not  overwhelm  me  with  its  cordiality. 

Mar.  You  could  hardly  expect  a  welcome  lieu, 

R0  Rob.  My  dear  Meg,  I  require  no  fuss.  I  am  quite  con 

tent  to  be  accepted  en  famille.  . 

Mar,  But  why  have  you  broken  your  promise  .  ^ 

Rob.  I  repeat,  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  you 

^'mT  That  was  not  your  motive,  Robert,  you  have  some 

°th  Rob.  You  were  always  candid,  Meg.  I  declare  you  are 
charming  as  ever.  ( looking  at  her  critically)  A  little  older 
perhaps  But,  no,  ladies  never  grow  old-they  only 

mature. 

Mar.  Artificial  as  ever.  .  T 

Rob.  But  you  are  right,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have 

another  motive.  Are  you-quite  alone  1  (rises,  goes  to  win¬ 
dow,  c.,  looks  off,  R.  and  L.) 
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Mar.  {aside)  Handsome,  reckless,  and  confident  as  ever. 
Does  he  come  as  a  dark  cloud  across  the  sunshine  of  those 
two  young  lives  ?  {crossing  to  L.) 

Rob.  {coming  down  to  easel ,  sees  picture)  What  a  pretty 
girl !  Looks  as  fresh  and  as  fit  as  a  two-year-old,  a  regular 
thoroughbred,  full  of  blood  and  breeding,  high-spirited,  too, 
1 11  wager.  Your  work,  my  dear  cousin  1  1  remember  you 
used  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  once. 

Mar.  Ho. 

Rob.  As  pretty  a  little  filly  as  I  have  seen  this  many  a 
day.  Real  or  ideal  ? 

Mar.  Real,  {aside)  And  he  does  not  recognise  his  own 
child. 

Rob.  Something  in  the  face  that  is  familiar.  What  is 
it  ?  Bah  !  {coming  dozen  to  chair  l.  of  table)  All  pretty  girls 
are  more  or  less  alike,  only  at  my  time  of  life  more  so. 
Excuse  me,  my  dear  cousin,  you  know  I  had  always  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful. 

Mar.  Your  pleasantries,  Robert,  are  scarcely  in  good 
taste.  When  you  have  finished  perhaps  you  will  explain 
the  real  purport  of  your  visit,  {sits  on  ottoman ,  L.) 

Rob.  With  pleasure.  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  desperately 
hard  up. 

Mar.  Is  that  a  very  novel  experience  ? 

Rob.  On  the  contrary,  I  may  say  it  is  a  chronic  develop¬ 
ment  of  long  standing. 

Mar.  {aside)  How  well  I  know  it ! 

Hob.  This  time,  however,  it  is  a  very  serious  attack, 
which  nothing  less  than  £200  will  alleviate. 

Mar.  And  how  can  that  interest  me  ? 

Rob.  Why  !  As  you  are  the  only  friend  I  possess,  I 
propose  that  you  should  lend  it  to  me. 

Mar.  Indeed  I  cannot ;  it  is  useless  to  ask. 

Rob,  Of  course.  That  is  what  you  have  said  any  time 
these  ever  so  many  years,  but  like  the  good  old  coz  you  are 
you  always  finish  by  weighing  in. 

Mar.  Weighing  in  ? 

Rob.  I  mean,  you  always  say  yes  in  tuv,  lone-  run< 

Mar.  This  time  it  is  impossible.  You  must  be 
aware  that  I  have  already  done  more  for  you  than  T 
afford.  J  1  can 
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Rob,  My  clear  M  3g,  ( rises  and  goes  to  her)  you  have 
always  been  the  best  of  good  fellows,  and  I — well  I  admit — 
I’ve  always  been  a  s  ;amp,  and  treated  you  badly  from  the 
first. 

Mar.  Yes,  Robert.  You  treated  me  very  badly,  but 
— that  is  past. 

Rob.  Yes,  it  cannot  be  helped  now.  I  was  to  have 
married  you,  but  I  didn’t,  (sits  by  her  side)  1  jilted  you 
instead,  and  married  someone  else. 

Mar.  Do  you  think  it  kind  of  you  to  refer  to  the 
fact  1 

Rob.  My  dear  coasin,  I  accept  the  reproof.  I  was  a 
fool,  Meg,  and  you  had  a  lucky  escape.  On  consideration  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me.  (rises  and 
goes  up  c.)  * 

Mar.  (asiae)  And  I  have  loved  this  man  all  my  life, 
love  him  still,  debased  and  unworthy  as  he  is.  (rises  and 
goes  to  chair  r.  of  table  R.) 

Rob.  (sitting  at  table  opposite  Margaret)  Yes.  I  con¬ 
sider  in  throwing  you  over  I  laid  you  under  an  obligation 
to  me,  for  which  you  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful'. 

Mar.  And  you  have  exacted  my  gratitude  at  intervals 
ever  since. 

Rob.  Yes  ? 

Mar.  Yes  j  In  the  shape  of  pecuniary  tribute — tribute 
of  which  you  would  make  this  £200  only  another  instal¬ 
ment. 

Rob.  No,  my  dear  cousin,  not  an  instalment,  a  final 
payment.  I  just  now  observed  that  my  necessity  is  serious. 
It  is,  indeed.  It  is  five  fears  since  I  was  compelled  to 
appeal  to  you  for  help,  and  you  can  hardly  refuse  me 
now. 

Mar.  And  during  these  years,  Robert,  what  has  been 
your  life  1  Where  is  the  reformation  you  have  so  often 
promised  1 

Rob.  Reformation  at  my  age  would  be  a  sure  sign  of 
decay. 

Mar.  And  why  1 

Rob.  It  would  denote  that  the  capacity  for  enjoyment 
was  unequal  to  inclination.  I  should,  as  it  were,  become  a 
conscript  to  respectability,  instead  of  a  volunteer. 
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Mar.  I  beg  that  you  will  reserve  such  levity  of  speech 
for  other  ears  than  mine. 

Rob.  In  other  words,  my  dear  Meg,  I  fear  I’m  too  old  I 
— or  too  young — to  reform,  but  you  will  not  refuse  me  this 
favour.  What  is  <£200  to  you  ? 

Mar.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  afford.  If  it  is 
essential  that  you  must  have  this  money,  Robert,  you  must 
look  for  it  elsewhere. 

Rob.  I  have  already  done  so,  and  failed.  I  suppose  you 
are  aware  that  I  have  £200  a  year  under  the  will  of  my 
father. 

Mar.  I  know  you  have  an  income. 

Rob.  Well,  I  tried  to  mortgage  it  for  this  sum,  but  my 
lawyer  absolutely  refused  to  sanction  the  advance — legal 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now, 
that  being  the  case,  and  it  having  become  imperative  that 
I  should  leave  England  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  come  to  my  old  friend  in  need.  I  propose 
going  to  Australia,  Meg.  I  am  not  known  there  ;  perhaps 
I  may  stand  a  chance  of  doing  something  better.  You  will 
help  me,  won’t  you,  Meg  ? 

Mar.  I  cannot.  I  have  other  obligations  which  must 
be  first  considered. 

Rob.  Do  you  absolutely  decline  to  let  me  have  this 
money  ? 

Mar.  Absolutely.  I  cannot,  (rises  and  goes  L.) 

Rob.  You  mean  you  will  not  1 

Mar.  I  have  done  much,  Robert,  to  keep  you  from 
temptation  and  to  help  you.  For  years  I  have  done  so,  but 
I  cannot  do  this. 

.  ✓  •  • 

Rob.  And  this  is  your  final  answer  ?  (rises) 

Mar.  It  is  final,  (sits  on  ottoman) 

Rob.  Very  good,  Now,  listen  to  me,  'Mfeg.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  got  into  serious  trouble.  I  dare  say  you 
remember. 

Mar.  I  do  remember. 

Rob.  I  was  not  guilty  that  time,  though.  I  did  not 
know  the  notes  were  forced. 

Mar.  I  did  not  believe  you  guilty. 

Rob.  Thanks.  That  was  friendly,  (sits  by  her  side)  ■  I 
received  them  over  a  racing  transaction.  It  was  fair' 
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enough  on  my  part.  I  was  innocent,  but  I  could  not  prove 
my  innocence,  and  was  sent  away  for  ten  years. 

Mar.  (aside)  Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? 

Rob.  It  was  only  on  my  return  that  I  learnt  that  my 
wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  This  must  have 
been  immediately  after  I  left  the  country. 


Mar.  Well  ! 

Rob.  I  was  told  that  the  child  had  lived  and  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  mother’s  friends. 

Mar.  Indeed  ! 

Rob.  Yes,  but  that  I  know  to  be  false. 

Mar.  And  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  it  to  be 
false 

Rob.  Because  her  mother  had  no  friends.  She  was  an 
orphan,  without  a  relative  in  the  world. 

Mar.  And  this  child,  have  you  only  just  thought  of 

her  ? 

Rob.  Oh,  dear,  no,  I  have  thought  of  her  often  enough, 
quietly  ;  but  you  see,  my  dear  Meg,  it  did  not  pay  me  tc 
think  of  her  aloud  until  now. 

Mar.  I  do — not — understand  you. 

Rob.  No  1  Then  I  will  explain.  I  got  the  information 
from  my  lawyer,  who  you  know  is  also  yours.  I  said  to 
myself,  this  is  Meg’s  doings.  It  will  be  a  card  worth  play¬ 
ing  some  day,  so  I  remained  quiet,  (rises)  I  am  going  to 
play  it  now  for  that  £200. 

Mar.  And  what  do  you  propose  ? 

Rob.  In  two  hours  from  now,  the  mail  leaves  here  for 
town.  I  take  with  me  your  cheque  for  £200,  or  my 

child. 

Mar.  The  money  you  cannot  have,  the  child  you  shall 
not.  ( 

Rob.  Ah !  Then  you  admit  it  was  you  who  stole 

her. 

Mar.  (rising.  Robert,  r.c.  Margaret,  l.c.)  Stole 
her !  Yes,  if  to  take  a  friendless,  fatherless,  deserted  babe 
from  a  dying  mother’s  arms,  with  a  dying  mother’s  blessing 
and  sanction,  and  to  warm  it  in  my  own  heart  into  life  and 
beauty,  was  a  theft,  then  I  stole  her. 

Rob.  Where  is  she  ? 

Mar*  I  refuse  to  answer,  and  you  have  forfeited  vour 
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right  to  ask.  For  years  you  have  left  her  neglected,  un-' 
lo\ecl  and  uncared  for.  You  do  not  ask  for  her  now  from 
any  promptings  of  love  or  duty.  Your  interest  in  her  is 
created  only  by  an  unworthy  feeling  of  revenge,  because  I’ 
will  no  longer  be  impoverished  by  your  extravagance.  Oh, 

Robert !  Robert !  how  low  you  have  fallen  !  {turns  frovn\ 
him ,  l.) 

Rob.  Then  you  will  not  give  her  to  me  ? 

Mar.  Never.  '  * 

Enter  Lucy,  l.1  e. 

Lucy.  Oh,  auntie  dear,  I  have  packed  the  basket.  ( sees 

Robert)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware  you  had  a 
visitor. 

Rob.  ( aside ,  R.)  The  fairy  in  the  woods  gathering  violets. 

Mar.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Lucy. 

Rob.  (aside)  Lucy,  my  wife’s  name,  {goes  to  picture)  ' 

Lucy.  Why,  auntie,  that  is  the  man  I  met  in  the  woods 
this  morning:. 

o  > 

Rob.  {aside,  looking  at  picture)  Is  it  possible  that——. 

Mar.  I  shall  not  be  long,  dear.  Don’t  go  far  away. 
(Margaret  opens  door ,  l.  1  e.,  and  Lucy  exits,  Robert 
watching  her)  Now,  Robert,  you  have  had  my  answer. 

Rob.  That  young  girl— this  picture— am  I  rmht— is 
she  my  child  ? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  cry  of  nature  in  a  man’s  heart  that 
you  need  ask  that  question  ?  (Robert  goes  hurriedly 
towards  door  as  if  to  follow  Lucy.  Margaret  stops  the 
wap.  Both  well  up  stage,  Robert,  r.,  Margaret,  l.) 

Mar.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Rob.  Claim  her.  Tell  her  that  I  am  her  father. 

Mar.  You  must  not  do  that,  Robert. 

Rob.  Must  not !  Why  not  ? 

Mar.  She  thinks  she  has  no  father. 

Rob.  Relieves  me — dead  ? 

Mar.  Yes.  {coming  down  l.  c.) 

Rob.  And  you  have  told  her  this  ?  {coming  down  R.  c  ) 

Mar.  Can  you  blame  me  ?  What  could  I  say  to  her  1 
That  her  father  had  the  education  and  start  of  a  gentleman* 
that  he  disgraced  his  manhood  and  dishonoured  his  name' 
that  his  life  has  been  a  history  of  dissipation  and  fraud 
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passed  between  the  race-course,  the  gaming  table,  and  the 
prison.  That  his  wickedness  nearly  broke  my  heart.  That 
his  neglect  and  unkindness  did  much  to  kill  her  mother, 
and  that  when  I  took  her  to  my  own  poor  withered  heart, 
she  was  the  destitute  child  of  a  felon.  Could  I  tell  her 
that  ? 

Rob.  That  is  a  strong  indictment,  Margaret.  ( he  sits  on 
chair  l.  of  table  R.) 

Mar.  It  is  true.  How  could  she  love  and  honour  such 
a  man  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  this  child,  whom  you  say  I 
stole,  should  think  of  her  father  as  I  knew  him  first,  when 
his  life  was  spotless  and  his  reputation  fair,  when  honest 
men  and  virtuous  women  could  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
feel  proud  to  count  him  as  their  friend  ? 

Rob.  Hoes  she  think  of  me  thus  ? 

Mar.  Can  you  doubt  me,  Robert  ?  Even  in  the  face  of 
what  you  are ,  do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget  what  you 
were  ? 

Rob.  Why  remind  me  of  that  time,  Margaret  ? 

Mar.  Because  I  cannot  believe  you  are  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame.  Robert,  I  do  not  believe  you  capable  of  carrying 
out  this  monstrous  threat,  to  rob  me  of  the  young  love  I 
have  worn  in  my  heart  so  long,  to  take  her  from  me,  and 
to  sully  her  young  life  with  the  companionship  of  one  so 
degraded  and  fallen. 

Rob.  ( stubbornly )  But  she  is  my  child. 

Mar.  And  mine,  too,  given  to  me  by  her  dead  mother. 
Transplanted  in  my  breast,  she  has  wound  herself  round 
my  heart,  and  lives  entwined  in  all  my  thoughts.  Oh, 
have  some  pity,  Robert. 

Rob.  She  is  my  child,  and  I  have  the  right  to  take  her 
with  me. 

Mar.  (standing  over  him  as  he  is  seated)  You  have 
lived  all  your  life  without  her.  She  is  nothing  to  you  ; 
she  is  all  in  all  to  me.  Would  you  darken  her  life  as  you 
have  clouded  mine  ?  To  take  her  from  me  now  would  be 
to  take  her  from  another,  from  one  whose  name  she  will 
shortly  bear.  She  is  the  promised  wife  of  her  cousin, 
Philip  Lumley.  If  you  exert  this  right,  you  will  wreck  her 
life  and  his,  and  break  my  heart.  ( pleadingly )  Come, 
Robert,  be  generous  for  once,  and  in  your  generous  self 
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denial  do  something  to  wipe  out  the  record  of  a  wasted 
life. 

Rob.  {rises)  I  tell  you,  Margaret,  I  will  not  go  from  here 
until  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  my  child. 

Mar.  You  shall  do  both  on  one  condition. 

Rob.  Yes'* 

Mar.  That  you  promise  me  you  will  nob  break  the 
silence  of  the  past.  You  will  not  reveal  yourself. 

Rob.  That  you  must  leave  to  my  discretion. 

Mar.  No,  Robert,  there  must  be  no  discretion  in  this. 
Give  me  your  promise. 

Rob.  As  you  please.  I  promise.  ( crosses  to  L.) 

Mar.  I  will  trust  you,  Robert.  ( touches  bell  on  table  and 
goes  up  c.  Servant  enters,  l.u.e.)  Tell  Miss  Lucy  I  should 
like  to'see  her.  (Servant  bows  and  exits,  l.u.e.)  You  shall 
judge  from  her  own  words  whether  to  take  her  away  would 
not  be  cruel  to  us  both  and  a  disappointment  to  yourself, 
(Robert  crosses  to  r.) 

Enter  Lucy,  l.u.e. 

/  t  * 

Mar.  ( taking  Lucy’s  hand)  Lucy,  this  gentleman  comes 
from  London.  He  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  He  is  desirous 
of  an  introduction.  Captain  Brandon — my  ward.  He  knew 
your  father,  dear. 

Lucy.  ( crosses  to  Robert  and  gives  her  hand)  You  knew 
ray  papa.  Oh  !  I’m  so  glad  to  meet  you.  It  is  so  good 
of  you  to  come  all  the  way  down  here  to  see  us. 

Mar.  {aside  to  Robert)  I  have  your  word.  (Robert 
bows.  Margaret  exits ,  c.) 

Rob.  You  can  hardly  remember  your  father,  I  should 

say. 

Lucy.  Oh,  no  !  I  never  remember  seeing  him.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  have  done.  He  has  been  dead  so  lon<*. 

Rob.  {aside)  Dead  !  {aloud)  Yes,  of  course. 

Lucy.  He  was  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  auntie  say  how 
handsome  he  looked  in  his  regimentals.  Poor  papa  !  How 
brave  and  good  he  must  have  been.  Did  you  know  him 
before  he  was  a  soldier  ? 

Rob.  Eh !  Yes:  I  knew  him  when  he  was  quite 
young 
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Lucy.  You  did  ?  Oh  !  Tell  me  what  he  was  like— no 
— don’t.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  he  was  like,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  if  I  am  right.  ( they  sit  on  ottoman.  Robert  r., 
Lucy  l.) 

Rob.  You’re  a  very  strange  young  lady.  Have  you  your 
father’s  portrait  ? 

Lucy.  No.  Oh  !  I  do  wish  we  had.  I  have  never  seen 
one,  but  I  have  dreamed  about  him  and  thought  of  him  so 
often  that  I  seem  to  know  him  quite  well. 

Rob.  Indeed !  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  idea  of 
what  your  papa  may  have  looked  like  1 

Lucy.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  have  seen  him  in  my 
dreams  1 

Rob.  (aside)  In  her  dreams  ?  (aloud)  Yes,  tell  me, 
please. 

Lucy.  Over  and  over  again  his  eyes  have  looked  into 
mine  as  I  slept.  Such  kind  eyes,  that  I  am  sure  he  was 
"ood  and  true.  I  can  fancy  him  tender  as  a  nurse  in  sick¬ 
ness,  brave  as  a  lion  in  war,  gentle  to  women  and  clnldren, 
true  as  steel  to  men,  full  of  pity  and  love  to  the  afflicted, 
sick,  or  suffering ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  generous,  gran 
and  noble,  loving  and  gentle  to  all.  That  s  how  I  see  my 


papa. 

Rob.  What  can  I  say  to  her?  (turns  away) 

Lucy.  Sometimes  in  my  dreams  I  see  him  again,  a  sol¬ 
dier,  a  hero— my  hero— fighting  bravely  for  his  Queen  and 
country,  and  sometimes  I  have  seen  him  stricken  down  in 
battle,  overpowered  by  the  cruel  foe,  wounded  and  dying, 
alone  in  burning  India,  thinking  of  and  praying  for  his 
wife  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  and  his  little  baby  girl  at 


DlG*  *  • 

Rob.  And  my  old  friend  Margaret  told  you  this  1 
Lucy.  Oh,  yes,  and  more. 

Rob.  (aside)  A  lie,  all  a  lie.  But  a  lie  as  white  as 


Lucy.  She  has  told  me  that  when  the  news  came  that 
poor  papa  was  killed,  she  came  and  found  out  where  we 
were  living,  and  mamma  was  very  ill. 

Rob.  Yes,  go  on.  • 

Lucy.  And  mamma  died,  poor  mamma  !  and  I  was  only 
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a  little  mite  of  a  baby,  and  auntie  took  me  away  and 
brought  me  here,  and  I’ve  lived  with  her  ever  since. 

Rob.  And  you  love  Aunt  Margaret  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  yes,  very,  very  dearly. 

Rob.  And  your  mother,  you  do  not  remember  her  ? 
Lucy.  No,  and  somehow,  although  I  seem  to  have  seen; 
dear  papa,  so  often,  I  never  seem  to  have  seen  her.  At 
times  I  have  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  picture  her  face, 
but  try  as  I  will,  I  can  see  no  face  but  Aunt  Margaret’s. 
Rob.  i.  ou  are  indeed  a  strange  child. 

a  ^U^rY‘  Somellow  it:  seems  to  me  all  a  mistake  that  dear 
Aunt  Margaret  was  not  really  my  mother. 

Rob.  (aside)  A  mistake  !  Yes,  my  life’s  mistake. 

-Lucy.  Rut  you  knew  my  mamma  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  child. 

her^UCY  tel1  me  What  She  WaS  like‘  Am  1  like 
Rob.  Very. 

Lucy.  I  am  so  glad. 

Rob.  And  why  ? 

Lucr.  Because  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  if  dear  paoa 
were  only  ahve  now  how  happy  it  would  make  him  toTook 
into  my  face,  and  see  hers  again. 

.  Roa  i-aside)  Happy  !  AncI  every  loving  word  she  sneaks 
is  a  reproach,  and  tells  me  how  unworthy  I  am.  /rises 
crosses  ln  front  of  her  and  goes  up  l.  „  c.f  Lucv  JtZng 

of  vouroH  f wTdT  his  distress) 1  beg  y°ur  pardon, talking 
of  your  old  f.  rend  has  made  you  sad.  I  am  so  sorry. 

Kob.  ( coming  down  c.)  It  is  not  that,  but  it  briims  back 
to  me  my  own  lost  youth,  and  sometimes, little  one,  the  et 
sadness  m  memory.  But  you  are  happy  here  % 

auntie  7'  7’  Wh°  C°uW  help  bein§  hW  here  with 

Rob.  Is  she  so  very  good  ? 

she  7CY'  Go0d!  Wl,y  noboc'y  really  knows  how  good 

Rob.  And  you  are  all  she  has  to  love? 

Lucy.  And  Philip. 

only^rehitives  s^haT"’  ^  ^  ^  two  areth° 
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Lucy.  Yes,  at  least  I  think  so. 

Rob.  You  have  never  heard  her  speak  of  any  other? 

Lucy.  Never.  But  there  is  someone  to  whom  she  is  very 
kind,  I  know. 

Rob.  Indeed  ! 

Lucy.  Yes.  I  don’t  know  who  it  is,  but  I  fancy  he  must 
be  very  poor. 

Rob.  Why  so  1 

Lucy.  Because  auntie  allows  him  £200  a  year. 

Rob.  Two  hundred  a  year  ! 

Lucy.  Yes  !  I  heard  Mr.  Armstrong,  her  solicitor,  say 
how  foolish  it  was  of  her. 

Rob.  And  did  he  say  why  it  was  foolish  ? 

Lucy.  Yes ;  I  heard  him  say  that  the  man  was  un¬ 
worthy,  and  the  money  was  thrown  away,  but  auntie 
wouldn’t  listen  to  him,  and  said  that  it  was  to  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  man  lived,  and  he  was  never  to  know  who  sent 
it,  but  to  suppose  it  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father. 

Rob.  Has  Aunt  Margaret  ever  spoken  to  you  of 
this  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  no,  and  I  do  not  think  auntie  would  like  it 
referred  to.  (rises,  and  crosses  to  R.) 

Rob.  (aside)  So  Armstrong’s  story  that  the  money  was 
left  me  under  the  will  of  my  father,  was  an  invention,  then 
— and  Margaret — what  can  I  say  to  her,  now  that  I 
know  the  truth  1  (aloud)  Is  this  your  picture  ? 

Lucy,  (shyly)  Yes. 

Rob.  The  colours  are  still  damp.  .May  I  ask  who 
painted  it  % 

Lucy.  Cousin  Philip. 

Rob.  Do  you  think  he  would  paint  one  like  it  for  your 
father’s  old  friend  ? 

Lucy,  (going  to  him.  Robert,  l.,  Lucy,  r.)  Oh,  yes. 
I  think  so,  if  you  would  like  one.  Why,  there  he  is,  down 
by  the  lake.  Shall  I  ask  him  now  1  (goes  to  c.  opening) 

Rob.  (following  her  up)  Thank  you,  little  one.  I  am 
going  abroad,  and  should  treasure  it  greatly.  It  will  serve 
to  remind  me  of  this  visit  to  my  old  friend  Margaret,  and 
of  my  introduction  to  yourself.  I  once  had  a  little  girl, 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  been  very  like  you.  For 
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your  father’s  sake,  will  you  forgive  the  freedom  of  hers  ? 
(he  takes  her  two  hands  in  his,  kisses  her  forehead ,  and  turns 
away  to  picture ) 

Lucy,  (aside ;  at  c.  opening)  Poor  fellow  !  and  his 
little  girl  is  dead ;  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke 
of  her,  they  fell  upon  my  face.  Poor  fellow  !  (Exit  Lucy,  c.) 
(“Dream  Faces ”  to  he  played  here  very  piano  until  end 
of  following  speech) 

Rob.  (going  up  to  c.  and  looking  after  Lucy)  My  child, 
my  child  !  whom  I  have  neglected  all  my  life.  Is  it  only 
the  sight  of  you  for  a  moment  that  has  kindled  the 
love  which  has  lain  dormant  all  these  years,  or  is  it 
a  love  of  new  creation  that  I  never  felt  till  now  1 
Have  I  found  you  to  love  you  at  once,  and  lose  you 
so  soon,  mine,  mine,  and  yet  I  dare  not  claim  you  ? 
(coming  down  to  picture)  And  you,  my  poor  lost  wife, 
my  Lucy,  after  all  these  years  we  meet  again.  Her 
eyes,  her  very  smile,  and  my  heart  was  so  blind  it  could  not 
recognise  its  own  dead  love.  In  this  child’s  picture  your 
sweet  face  lives  again,  and  tells  me,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
that  your  gentle  spirit  watches  over  our  child,  and  forgives 
her  unhappy  father ! 

Enter  Margaret,  c.,  who  overhears  latter  part  oj  speech ; 
she  goes  quietly  up  to  him  and,  gently  calls  him  by 
name. 

Mar.  Robert ! 

Rob.  Margaret,  you  are  right,  and  I  was  wrong — wrong 
as  I  always  have  been. 

Mar.  You  will  not  take  her  from  me  now  1 

Rob.  No,  Margaret,  not  for  worlds.  Yet  to  have  found 
her,  to  have  spoken  with  her,  to  know  that  that  pure, 
bright,  innocent  child  is  mine,  that  I  am  her  father,  and 
dare  not  say  the  words  that,  bursting  from  my  heart, 
would  overflow  my  tongue,  and  perhaps  bring  her  love  to 
me  with  forgiveness,  is  hard  to  bear,  (turns  from  her,  r.) 

Mar.  For  her  sake,  for  her  sake  ! 

Rob.  And  yours,  Margaret,  and  yours.  Till  now  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  owed  you  ;  even  the  income  I 
thought  was  mine  by  inheritance,  has  been  your  bounty. 
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Mar.  To  keep  you  beyond  temptation,  Robert. 

Rob.  When  I  go  from  here,  Margaret,  you  will  never 
see  me  again.  In  my  exile  I  shall  think  of  my  child,  and 
be  ever  grateful  to  you  for  saving  her  from  the  knowledge 
of  her  unworthy  father. 

Mar.  Robert,  you  cannot  go  unprovided  for. 

Rob.  No,  never  again.  I  have  done  with  that  for  ever. 
Henceforth  I  depend  upon  myself.  Living  for  myself  alone, 
as  I  always  have  done,  I  never  felt  the  sense  of  utter  lone¬ 
liness  till  now,  now  when  I  find  there  is  something  I  could 
live  for  and  love.  The  world  seems  closing  against  me.  It 
is  better  so.  Who  is  there  to  care  what  becomes  of  me  %  not 
one  soul  to  love  or  care  for,  not  one  in  all  the  world,  not 
one.  (sits  in  chair  l.  of  table  R.) 

Mar.  (standing  close  to  him)  Yes,  Robert,  there  is  one. 
The  woman  whose  heart  you  did  your  best  to  break  so 
many  years  ago. 

Rob.  You,  Margaret,  you  care  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  I  care  for  you,  Robert,  as  I  loved  and  forgave 
you  then,  so  I  love  and  forgive  you  now. 

Rob.  You  love  and  forgive  me  ? 

Mar.  With  all  my  heart. 

Rob.  And  I  flung  away  a  love  like  this,  a  love  so  endur¬ 
ing,  so  forgiving,  and  so  true  !  I  never  thought - (rises) 

Mar.  No  !  Men  rarely  do.  Men  like  you,  Robert,  go 
through  life,  crushing  the  flower  of  woman’s  love,  without  a 
thought  of  the  mischief  you  are  doing;  leaving  hearts 
behind  you,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  break  or  die  as  may 
be. 

Rob.  Margaret,  forgive  me.  I  never  realised  till  now 
what  a  waste  my  life  has  been.  You  have  opened  my  eyes, 
and  shown  me  myself  in  all  my  selfish  wickedness  and 
folly.  God  help  me,  cousin,  if  I  could  recall  the  past,  I 
would  make  you  a  good  husband  even  now.  I  would,  I  would 
indeed. 

Mar.  That  can  never  be.  I  shall  never  marry. 

Rob.  I  know  it,  too  late,  too  late !  it  is  my  punishment. 

Enter  Lucy  and  Philip,  c. 

Lucy.  And  you  will  paint  another  for  my  papa’s  old 
friend  ? 
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Phil.  Yes,  dearest,  if  you  will  play  again  for  me  that 
sweet  music  which  I  always  associate  with  my  Lucy’s 
strange  dreams,  (they  both  go  to  ‘piano.  Lucy  plays  “  Dream 
Faces  ”  very  piano  until  curtain  is  down) 

Rob.  Good-bye,  Margaret. 

Mar.  Good-bye,  Robert.  (Robert  goes  up  to  c.  opening , 
followed  by  Margaret) 

Rob.  Good-bye,  Margaret.  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
goodness  to  me,  and  your  love  for  my  child.  Good-bye. 
Good-bye.  (he  kisses  her  hand  tenderly ,  and  exits  slowly  ; 
pause  outside  window  as  curtain  falls .  Margaret  at  c.j 
watching  him ) 


Curtain. 


Only  kept  in  the  large  size,  the  back  scene  is  13  feet  long  and  9  feet  high  and  ex¬ 
tends  with  the  Wings  and  Borders  to  20  feet  long  and  Hi  feet  high.  In  the  centre 
is  a  French  window,  leading  down  to  the  ground,  which  could  be  made  practicable 
if  required.  On  the  left  wing  is  a  fireplace  with  mirror  above,  and  on  the  right 
wmg  is  an  oil  painting.  The  whole  scene  is  tastefully  ornamented  and  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured,  forming  a  most  elegant  picture.  The  above  is  a  representation  of 
a  box  scene  consisting  of  38  sheets  of  paper,  the  extra  sheets  being  used  for  the 
doors  each  side.  £  s.  d. 

Back  Scene,  Border,  and  1  Set  of  Wings,  unmounted  . .  . .  2  0  0 

Ditto,  mounted  on  canvas . 4  4  0 

Back  Scene,  Border,  with  2  Sets  of  Wings  as  above  to  form  Box 

Scene,  unmounted . 2  10  0 

Ditto,  mounted  on  canvas  . 5  5  0 


This  is  also  kept  in  the  large  size  only.  In  the  centre  is  a  door  leading  outside. 
On  the  left  centre  is  a  rustic  fireplace,  and  the  right  centre  is  a  window.  On  the 
Wings  are  painted  shelves,  <fec..  to  complete  the  scene.  The  above  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  this  scene  with  1  set  of  Wings  only  (not  a  Box  Scene),  but  a  Box  Scene 
u  be  made  by  purchasing  th8  extra  set  of  Wings-  Prices  and  size  same  as 
Drawing  Daom  Scene  above. 
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Shadow  Pantomimes.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Is. 

Amateurs’  Guide,  Handbook  and  Manual.  Is. 

Tableaux  Vivants.  Arranged  for  Private  Representations.  Is. 
Mrs.  Jarley’s  Wax  Works.  Four  Parts.  Is.  each. 


